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TEACHING IN THE HOSPITAL AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 

SERVICE* 

By AMBROSE L. SUHRIE, Ph.D. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

I am well aware as doubtless you are, that your guild or profession 
of nursing and my craft or profession of teaching long have cherished 
the same ideals of public service and that fundamentally the ministry 
of teaching and the ministry of healing are one. For it must be clear 
to the most casual observer that the more fully we who teach are 
enabled to realize the larger aims of education which Herbert Spencer 
denned as "rational and complete living," the less need there will be 
for your remedial services. And it must be equally evident that the 
more fully you are premitted to engage in educational work and the 
more rapidly the public health service is extended, the more certainly 
and completely Mr. Spencer's educational aims will be realized in this 
generation. 

I have long been interested in the organized activities of your 
several associations as well as in the beneficent ministrations of the 
individual nurse. It was not, however, until two years ago, when I 
began conducting a series of conferences on teaching problems with 
some seventy-five or more of the nurses of Philadelphia and suburbs 
under the auspices of the League of Nursing Education, that I got 
my first clear conception of the educational possibilities of your hos- 
pitals and of your field service. I shall always hereafter think of you 
as a group of educational workers, for I must confess that I was not a 
little surprised to find that, without any comprehensive study of edu- 
cational aims or educational practices, you had more or less success- 
fully organized into the body of the curriculum of your training schools 
and in the extra-mural activities of your public health Service, those 
elements of practical training which I had long contended should be 
a part of the general education of every intelligent woman. I found 
also, to my surprise and disappointment, that the great public whom 
you faithfully serve has been so woefully ignorant of your aims and of 
your achievements that it has not yet seen the wisdom of providing 
you with the equipment and the maintenance absolutely necessary if 
you are to project the educational aspects of your work on even the 
most conservative scale. 

Thus far I have purposely spoken without reference to my topic, 
first, because it was in my heart to say these things and secondly, be- 

1 Read at the twentieth annual convention of the American Nurses'Associa- 
tion, May 1, 1917. 
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cause it is always so much easier to write off than on the topic assigned, 
especially when the topic happens to be rather specific and technical. 
When I was invited to speak on this programme at a joint session of 
the American Nurses' Association, the National League of Nursing 
Education and the National Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
I was duly cautioned not to overlook any one of these branches of the 
nursing service. Because I was afraid that this injunction might result 
in my overlooking all of them, I came out to the first joint session of 
your organizations, ostensibly to hear Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne 
but really to hear Miss Goodrich, Miss Parsons and Miss Beard, the 
presidents of these several associations. I listened with rapt atten- 
tion to these three able leaders, both because of the intrinsic impor- 
tance of their appeals to the intelligence and conscience of the nation 
and because I wanted to discover if possible the bond of common in- 
terest which had brought these three organizations together in a series 
of joint meetings. I came away from that meeting feeling that I had 
found an answer to my question. 

My rather intimate knowledge of the interests and activities of the 
local Philadelphia League of Nursing Education covering a period of 
two years had prepared me to understand in part the importance and 
the complexity of the educational problems which your national organi- 
zation is endeavoring to solve, Miss Parsons' excellent address made it 
clear that the hospitals can never accomplish their larger service until 
the public has more fully cooperated in the development of their edu- 
cational programme and that the care of the sick, important as that may 
be, is perhaps of less consequence from the viewpoint of society's 
ultimate welfare than the effective training of those upon whose intel- 
ligence, skill, and devotion, we must depend in yet larger measure to 
remove the causes of sickness and suffering and sin in the great world 
outside the hospital walls. She gave you a clear picture of a hospital so 
organized and so administered as to embody a dynamic educational 
ideal in its programme of public service, and she left no doubt in your 
mind that in the future the nurse who is prepared to administer or 
to teach in such an institution must have had an adequate grounding 
in the principles of educational administration and some definite train- 
ing in the principles and practice of teaching under normal classroom 
and laboratory conditions. To those of us outside your ranks who are 
engaged in educational work and who have long recognized the unique 
value of the services of the public health nurse to the school as well 
as~ to the home, Miss Beard brought a new appreciation of the wisdom 
and foresight with which the organization of Public Health Nurses is 
planning to provide the most vital and timely educational service to 
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the children of the nation, in the awful crisis that is now impending. 
And Professor Goodrich, the president of your parent organization, 
made a powerful appeal, as you will well remember, for such a com- 
prehensive educational program in our American democracy as would 
bring the benefits of the science of healing to all our people. 

All of these women made it clear, at least by implication, that they 
felt, and your expressed approval of what they said justifies the in- 
ference that you believe, that the separate objects for which your sev- 
eral organizations exist, important as they may be, are insignificant in 
comparison with the common purpose you all have to share with 
those outside your ranks as well as within them, all those principles of 
health and healing which are easily within the comprehension of lay- 
men when presented by those who are trained to impart knowledge, 
to fix habits and to inspire ideals. And so, I take it, your common 
problem is how to become more effective teachers in all public and 
private relations, how to so master the principles of educational psy- 
chology and how to so acquire the technique of good teaching as to 
increase your resourcefulness and multiply indefinitely the number of 
those who may have cause to call you blessed among women. 

I now have arrived at my specific subject, but I still insist on inter- 
preting it broadly, for I take it that those who set me down for this topic 
desired me to state why specific professional training is necessary for 
teaching and to state also the indispensable minima in such training 
as well as the unique value of educational psychology as an element 
in that preparation. 

Some years ago I heard a venerable Pennsylvania educator say that 
there are three classes of teachers: (1) born teachers; (2) teachers who 
will have to be born again if they are to become forceful leaders and 
effective workers; and (3) teachers who had better never have been born. 
With respect to the first of these groups, the born teachers, I know 
the belief is still held that the world is full of men and women who 
without any technical training or other special preparation are pos- 
sessed of ideal qualifications for teaching. I sometimes wish that I, 
too, could share that simple and childlike faith, but the fact is, the more 
I look about in search for these teachers, the more difficult it becomes 
to find a reliable clue to any that have lived since the Great Flood. In 
other words, the born teachers are all dead, though I have no doubt 
there are some hospital board members, just as I know there are some 
members of boards of public education, who firmly believe they have 
in their employ many such individuals. I think I can dismiss the 
third class, those who had better never have been born, without special 
comment. With respect to the second class, those who must be born 
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again, by a process of serious and in most cases prolonged training, 
much may be said; since we all belong to that class, we ought to find 
ourselves really interested in a brief survey of what is involved in the 
process of teacher training. It presupposes a reasonably good academic 
preparation; it calls for a serious study of certain underlying principles 
of education; and, finally, if really professional work is contemplated, 
it requires some directed observation of children and of teaching and, 
in addition, some actual practice in teaching under intelligent and 
constructively helpful supervision. May I here add that in my judg- 
ment these distinctly professional elements in the preparation for teach- 
ing are as fundamental to the success of the public health nurse in 
her work as they are to the nurse who assumes the teaching function 
in a hospital training class. It is exceedingly gratifying to note that 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and a few other institutions 
having good equipment and recognized academic standing, have 
recently established departments of nursing education. The curricula 
in these institutions give definite recognition to the importance of the 
professional element in preparation for teaching the science of nursing 
in hospitals and in preparation for many forms of community and 
public health nursing. 

Specifically, what are some of the principles in education and in 
teaching we may lay hold on? Well, some of them have to do with 
the nature of the person to be taught, that is with his fundamental 
human instincts; some have to do with the problem of securing and 
holding interest and attention; some have to do with the process of 
learning to organize, to memorize, to fix habits, etc. May I develop 
a few concrete illustrations of what I mean? The instinct of imitation 
is so strong in children, and indeed in most adults who are not individ- 
ualized in some marked degree, that we may well appeal to it as one 
of the most powerful factors of accomplishment. The school nurse, 
the visiting nurse, the public health nurse in any line of service who 
does not realize that her example is a definite means in bringing about 
the objects she seeks or in defeating her own purposes, has not reck- 
oned with the strength of the natural inclination among children and 
most adults to imitate the conduct of others. And on the other hand, 
the nurse who does understand the strength of this fundamental in- 
stinct will not be too impatient with the child who in an untoward 
social environment lapses frequently from the model in health conduct 
she has set for him. The closely allied instinct of emulation is so deep- 
seated that the wise teacher by the careful organization of a group 
of learners may substitute the personal influence of one or more 
members of the group itself for her own example, as a continuing and 
dynamic factor in conduct or behavior. 
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There are many other instincts such as fear. This instinct is not 
nearly so dynamic as was once supposed, though I must confess that 
when I hear some of the teachers and social workers tell how much 
some children, and adults too, fear contact with water, I sometimes 
wonder whether this reaction may not indicate the survival of impulses 
acquired in a remote period of our racial history, when our ancestors 
lived in the tree tops, high and dry. 

The problem of interest is largely solved by an appeal to some 
fundamental instinct, as for instance the instinct of curiosity in chil- 
dren, or by a proper consideration of the background of personal ex- 
perience of the individual learner, in the case of both children and 
adults. Attention may be secured on the positive side by capitalizing 
interest. On the negative side it may be sustained by shutting out all 
distractions of an objective and of a subjective character. It may 
not be inappropriate to remark at this point that if your hospital 
boards could understand how utterly impossible from psychological 
considerations alone, it is for the student nurse to give her undivided 
attention to lectures or to class discussions in the evening hours when 
she has fully spent her vital force on the exhausting physical labors of 
the day, and if they could be made to realize how far the nurse-teacher 
who has been under similar physical and mental strain, must fall short 
of the power to concentrate her thought and energy under these con- 
ditions on a given teaching problem, they would surely find a way to 
give up further attempts to attain the unattainable. 

Let us consider the whole memory and habit-forming aspect of 
education and our dependence upon educational psychology for the 
principles which govern it. A very important part of the definitely 
professional equipment of every nurse consists in her sure remem- 
brance, on occasion, of certain facts of knowledge, certain principles of 
science, certain arbitrary formulae peculiar to the practice of her craft, 
and also upon her having mastered the technique of manipulations 
of certain kinds, to the point where they are to all intents and purposes 
automatic. At the basis of what is involved in acquiring this skill 
are certain well defined psychological principles or laws. To attempt 
to teach without mastering these principles and their application is to 
play the part of the tyro. To attempt even to study without know- 
ing these principles and their application usually results in much 
waste of effort and unsatisfactory attainment. Fortunately, practical 
considerations have given larger relative emphasis to laboratory work 
in the hospital training schools than in most other types of educational 
institutions, so it happens that the factor of unconscious imitation is 
given wider scope than would otherwise be the case. But it is true 
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in the laboratory work as elsewhere that economy of learning results 
from the conscious and intelligent application of principles. 

A very simple statement of what is involved in the formation of 
a single habit involving the acquiring of skill in manipulation will 
serve to illustrate a principle which has much wider application to the 
whole memory-habit forming aspect of teaching and of learning. Let 
us suppose you wish to teach a probationer how to make up beds or, 
to be more definite, a bed. You do not wish merely to have her imitate 
you in doing it. That may be an effective method, but if your pro- 
bationer is ordinarily intelligent it is not the most economical method 
and you wish therefore to rationalize the process. Well, then, you 
must first give her a clear idea of what she is to accomplish, of what a 
bed properly made up looks like. With her attention on the finished 
product as she has seen it or pictured it in imagination from your 
description, you proceed deliberately to give her a demonstration of 
the steps to be taken. Her attention is centered in every detail. Then 
as occasion offers under your inspection she goes through the steps 
again and yet again until by and by she has become expert and the 
process has become automatic. That is to say, she has taken step 
number one when she has gotten a clear idea of the thing to be done. 
She has taken step number two when she has fixed her attention on the 
process and has consciously gone through it to its conclusion. She 
has taken the final step or steps in fixing the habit when, by numerous 
conscious repetitions of the whole process, she has so completely 
mastered it that it no longer calls for thought but has become auto- 
matic. These three steps are involved in the formation of any habit 
or in the mastery of any kind of technical skill. They find a close 
parallel in every form of memory achievement. If I had the time to 
do so I might show how every standard lesson type grows out of the 
need for the specific application of some one of the laws involved in 
learning, just as the conscious formation of a correct habit illustrated 
above, depends chiefly, after the initial stages, on persistent and self- 
conscious drill. 

One word more and I am through. You will recall that I said that 
preparation for teaching on a high plane of professional efficiency 
involves not only a knowledge of the subject matter we would teach 
and a comprehension of the psychology of teaching and of learning, 
but in addition a sufficient amount of practice under supervision to 
make sure that the point of application has been reached. It is with 
me a well fixed conviction based on much observation, that the effec- 
tiveness of hospital class room teaching and all public health nursing 
that is educational in its intent could be immeasurably increased if as 
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a part of the definite preparation of young women who contemplate 
entering on this work, were included courses in the theory and practice 
of teaching comparable in scope to the training given in these lines 
at the best normal schools of the country and covering the equivalent 
of a year's work, in addition to the nurse training course as now given. 

CONDITIONS WHICH WILL AID THE INSTRUCTOR TO 
RENDER HER BEST SERVICE 1 

By ELIZABETH BURGESS, R.N. 
Inspector of Nursing Schools, New York State 

One instructor of nurses to whom I wrote asking for suggestions 
which might be of aid in this paper, replied that if training schools 
ever came near a standard, a great deal could be done to establish 
better working conditions for the instructor; but at present it would 
be hard to outline anything which would be useful, as there are forty- 
seven varieties. I am not sure whether she meant that to apply to the 
schools or to the instructor; it could, I think, be applied to both. But 
for all of our differences I am sure we are united in the desire for 
good teaching, and there is no doubt that we are also approaching a 
standard. 

By the instructor, I mean the woman engaged by the school to 
occupy the particular position of nurse teacher, whose special depart- 
ment is the class room. Just what she teaches must rest largely with 
the school, in no case will there be a dearth of material. Her advent 
is so recent that only those who have been graduated within the past 
few years can testify, from the standpoint of the pupil, to the worth 
of her instruction; and, as yet, comparatively few schools have had the 
privilege of her presence on their staff. 

A short time ago I heard a woman, who as a junior student nurse 
had had her preliminary science teaching in one of the few colleges 
which are affiliated with nurse schools, say that one nurse instructor 
now giving classes in the school with which as a graduate she is con- 
nected, is giving instruction in the elementary sciences which so greatly 
exceeds in value what she had in the college, that she felt no com- 
parison could be made; she pointed out that its greater worth consisted 
in the close application, richness of illustration, and correlation with 
the actual work of nursing, which could be made only by a nurse 
who is also a trained teacher. 

1 Read at the twentieth annual convention of the American Nurses' Asso- 
ciation, May 1, 1917. 



